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ABSTRACT 

Questionnaires on tutor training workshops were 
distributed to volunteers working within 46 Canadian community-based 
(CB) or voluntary programs; 56 percent of the programs responded. The 
study explored the distinguishing features of CB and volunteer 
literacy programs, terms used interchangeably. Questionnaires were 
mailed to all provinces and territories with the exception of the 
Northwest Territories. Prince Edward Island was the only province 
that did not respond. Findings indicated that tutor trainers provided 
workshops that ranged in length from 3“33 hours. Respondents rated 
tutor training as a primary component in programming. The fundamental 
reasons for tutor training revolved around the necessity of providing 
students with knowledgeable, qualified tutors. Respondents used 
equally the terms "facilitator" and "tutor trainer" to describe the 
person who delivered training. Respondents were evenly split in their 
approach to designing workshops: top down or bottom up. Workshop 
evaluation ranged from informal to formal and formative to summative. 
Workshop content emphasized "practical" topics such as reading and 
writing strategies. Tutors' questions at workshops revolved around 
four themes: methodology, confidence, support, and progress. 
Respondents questioned the amount of learning that occurred and the 
relationship between training and practice. (Contains 48 references.) 
(YLB) 
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Overview 



This report aims to provide information about the training of volunteer tutors who are 
registered with literacy programs across Canada. Questionnaires on tutor training were 
distributed to 46 volunteer literacy and/or community-based programs. A total of 26 (56%) 
of the programs responded. 

The report unfolds with a discussion of the terms community-based and volunteer 
literacy programs followed by a history of the volunteer literacy movement in Canada. The 
report concludes with the findings and summary of the tutor training questionnaire. 

The impetus for this report came from personal experience in facilitating tutor training 
workshops at PROSPECTS Adult Literacy Association in Edmonton. 
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Communitv-Based Literacy Programs 

A major purpose of this study was to provide information about the training of 
volunteer tutors across Canada. However, a question which arose from this study was 
what is really meant when a program is defined as either a community-based (CB) or as a 
volunteer literacy program? The study revealed a need to explore the distinguishing 
features of CB (community-based) and volunteer literacy programs as these terms were 
used interchangeably by the respondents. For example, in this study, it was difficult to 
discern between a community-based program in Yorkton, Saskatchewan and a volunteer 
literacy program in Calgary, Alberta as both programs shared similar philosophies, goals 
and approaches to literacy development. 

James Draper (1991) stresses the importance of language in expressing a philosophy 
and states that "it is relatively easy to use current terminology such as learner-centred or 
community-based or self directed learning without really knowing the meaning of these 
terms or the implications of practising them." 1 In this statement, Draper questions whether 
literacy workers share the same meaning when they talk about their community-based 
programs. In order to engage in dialogue, practitioners across Canada need a deeper 
understanding of the meaning behind the terms community-based and volunteer literacy. 

There seems to be agreement among practitioners who use the term volunteer literacy 
program; they train volunteer tutors to work on a one-to-one basis with adult students and 
promote literacy development. However, it should be noted that variance still exists in their 
ideology and methodology. There also seems to be a consensus among francophone 
literacy workers who use the term community-based; they "emphasize collective 




1 Draper, J. (1991). Understanding values in the workplace. In M.C. Taylor, G.R. Lewe, & J.A. Draper (Eds), 
Basic skills for the workplace, Toronto: Culture Concepts, p. 95. 



participation in literacy activities and promote the social, cultural and economic 
development of the learner." 2 However, within the anglophone sector, the community- 
based means many things to many people. 

Unfortunately, a survey of Canadian and American literature describing models of 
anglophone CB literacy programs serves to obfuscate rather than clarify the meaning 
behind the terminology. In Canada, Ontario's anglophone literacy workers have assumed a 
vanguard position in defining CB literacy programs. 3 While CB literacy workers in other 
provinces were grappling with issues such as funding, professional development and 
public awareness, Ontario's literacy workers were attempting to provide a framework for 
understanding CB literacy. 4 The Toronto Curriculum Working Group (1984) submitted a 
document to the Ontario Ministry of Education that provided a blueprint for urban CB 
literacy programs. This document stated that "a community- based literacy project is one in 
which members of a community share responsibility for providing basic education to local 
adults" (p. 1). The amorphous nature of this definition was refined in later years. 



In March 1987, a group of 30 literacy workers from Metro Toronto, Ottawa, and 
Kingston met and produced the following prescription of a CB program. It was described 



as: 



a program that was partially run by learners and incor- 
porating a broad range of learning possibilities that would 



2 d'Entremont, C. (1990). The first step: Adult literacy, basic education and academic upgrading for acadians in 

Nova Scotia. Nova Scotia Department of Advanced Education and Job Training and the National Literacy 
Secretariat, p. 40. 

^The majority of the literature that defines community-based literacy programs has been published in Ontario. 
^See Campbell, P. (1991) for a historical perspective on the development of volunteer and community-based 
programs in Canada. 
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appeal to all the needs of adult learners; this program would 
be like a learning centre and would be accessible, informal, 
responsive and linked to the community with a membership 

that had a strong sense of ownership of the program 5 
This definition highlights salient characteristics of a CB literacy program. Firstly, leamer- 
centredness means that students move beyond having an active role in the instructional 
process to being actively engaged in the management and governance of the program. The 
term 'partially' suggests that students should not have full ownership and control of the 
program and/or that they should only be responsible for specific aspects of the program. 
Secondly, the program is accountable to the community rather than to a formal institution. 
Thirdly, the program provides alternative instructional opportunities such as small group 
and one-to-one instruction. Unlike the francophone definition, this vision is framed within 
an educational, rather than a political perspective. 

Gaber-Katz and Watson (1991) conducted a participatory study of three CB literacy 
programs in Ontario to "explore the emerging nature of community-based literacy practice 
and theory" (p. 2). The researchers named three fundamental elements which were 
significant to the development of CB literacy programs: (1) learner-centredness which 
enables students to define, shape and evaluate their goals and learning curriculum; (2) 
literacy from a critical perspective which is concerned with "social justice and with creating 
an education program that will question inequality and facilitate social change" 6 and 
therefore, encourage students to think analytically about what they read and the world 



^Atkinson, T. (1988), p. 52. 

6 Gaber-Katz & Watson (1991), p. 40. 
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around them; and finally (3) community-building which refers to collective action among 
people with common interests and concerns in building stronger communities. 
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Gaber-Katz and Watson acknowledge the contradictions between and among these three 
elements and identify 'political perspectives' as the principal contradiction. For instance, 
programs operating from a critical perspective place collective responsibility for social 
change at the forefront of their agenda whereas programs emphasizing leamer-centredness 
primarily operate within an individualized educational frame. Programs that attempt to give 
these two elements equal weighting might experience difficulty in employing a critical 
perspective while still maintaining a learner-centred approach because the latter element's 
emphasis on the individual might deflect CB programs from their social vision. 



In the United States, the Association for Community Based Education (ACBE) 
conducted a notable study aimed at identifying the unique characteristics and practices of 
CB approaches to literacy education. It developed six criteria or characteristics of the ideal 
CB literacy program based on the results of a previous study. 7 The ACBE then conducted 
a survey of U.S. literacy programs which met these criteria and tested their assumptions. 

The ACBE concluded that a CB program is one containing the following characteristics: 

( 1) It has a community orientation and serves a unified group of people, but not 
necessarily a geographic location. 

(2) It is independent and autonomous, and is not formally affiliated with other 
institutions. 

(3) It is successful in reaching and meeting the needs of underserved populations. 

(4) Its objectives focus on economic and social self-sufficiency and 
individual/community empowerment. 




7 Zachariadis, C. (1983). 
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(5) It places a high priority on developing a learner-centred curriculum based on 
the student's objectives and needs. 

(6) It emphasizes a learner-centred methodology whereby students are active 
participants in the direction and control of their learning. 

(7) It emphasizes the whole individual and provides a variety of educational and 
support activities to help develop overall ability to function. 

These characteristics stress service and methodology resulting in a depoliticalized vision 

that bypasses the collective goal of social and political empowerment. Instead, the goal of 

individual enrichment and growth is deeply embedded within this liberal vision placing the 

onus on the individual to change. 

Fingeret (1984) argued that "the term community-based is problematic since it is also 
used to describe programs that may be individually oriented but are located in community 
settings" (p. 21). The ACBE's description of CB programs exemplifies Fingeret's 
argument. Therefore, rather than approaching CB programs as a fait accompli, Fingeret 
(1984) developed a framework that distinguished between community-oriented and 
individually-oriented literacy programs. Fingeret explained that although both types of 
programs may be concerned with empowering adults, the community-oriented programs 
were politicalized and "more likely to be advocates of social change, facilitating efforts of 
individuals to address broad community concerns and teaching literacy skills as necessary 
to assist the larger process of change" (p. 25). 8 Individually-oriented literacy programs, on 
the other hand, " approach [ed] literacy from an individual standpoint, isolating literacy skill 
acquisition from other issues that clients may be facing and facilitating the movement of 
individuals into the larger society" (p. 24). I find Fingeret's framework the most useful for 




^Alden (1982) uses the term 'critical perspective' to describe community-oriented programs. 
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understanding CB literacy programs because ideology, rather than methodology, is used as 
the primary distinguishing construct. 
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History 

The National Scene 

The seeds for Canada's volunteer literacy movement were planted in 1970, but did not 
take root until the late 1970s. The community colleges, libraries, and Lutheran Church 
played a key role in the development of volunteer literacy programs. 

In 1976, World Literacy of Canada sponsored a report on adult basic education and 
literacy activities in Canada. 9 One outcome of this report was the 1976 conference which 
assisted in the advocacy of the international volunteer literacy movement and served to 
bond the Laubach groups as people became aware of existing programs across Canada. By 
the early 1980s, the number of volunteer programs increased as a few provincial 
governments began funding pilot volunteer literacy projects. 

On October 1, 1986, in the Speech from the Throne, the federal government pledged to 
"work with the provinces, the private sector and voluntary groups to ensure that Canadians 
have access to the literacy skills that are the prerequisite for participation in our advanced 
economy." 10 Approximately one year later, newspapers of the Southam News chain 
published articles on adult illiteracy based on the findings of a literacy survey 
commissioned by Southam News. 1 1 These two events heightened the public awareness of 
adult literacy and had a tremendous impact on volunteer literacy programs in terms of 
accessing funding and recruiting tutors and students. 



^Thomas, A.M. (1976t. Adult basic education and literacy activities in Canada. 1975-76. W orld Literacy of 
Canada. 

*0 Crombie, D. (1988), Message, Learning. 5(1), p. 13. 

Calamai, P. (1988). Broken words. Ottawa: Southam Communications. 





During the mid to late 1980s, volunteer programs continued to proliferate as provincial 
governments began to respond to public pressure and increased their support of adult 
literacy initiatives. Also the federal government's National Literacy Strategy, which was 
earmarked for pilot or demonstration projects, served to develop and extend the on-going 
activities of existing volunteer programs. 

Increased funding and heightened awareness of adult literacy has served to change the 
face of adult literacy programs in the past decade. Programs are becoming more 
professional and are defining and refining their ideologies and methodologies. Professional 
organizations have also surfaced and are providing professional development, support and 
resources to the volunteer sector. 

Today, the volunteer sector is a key figure in the delivery of adult basic education. 
According to a 1988 report by the Council of Ministers of Education, "voluntary 
organizations have provided approximately 30% of the total educational programming 
available for adults with less than a Grade 9 schooling." 1 2 

British Columbia 



Volunteer programs are an integral part of literacy programming in British Columbia, 
although they are not the main providers. I-Care, an acronym for Individualized 
Community Adult Reading Education, was the first volunteer program to be established by 
a community college. In 1978, Douglas College secured funding for the piloting of I-Care 
from the Ministry of Education because the College realized its classes were not meeting the 
individual needs of beginning adult readers. 13 I-Care was incorporated into the college's 
base funding structure in 1981 due to its success and the commitment of the college 

12 Council of Ministers of Education, Canada (19881. Adult illiteracy in Canada: Identifying and addressing the 
problem. T oronto: Author, p.8. 

13 Correspondence from I-Care, Douglas College. 
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president and board. At the time, literacy resources were scarce; consequently, the College 
produced Between Us, a manual and workbook intended for use by volunteer tutors and 
students. Between Us w as also circulated among Alberta's literacy programs when Carole 
Oliver, the author of this publication, moved to Edmonton, Alberta. 

The late 1970s marked a period of growth for literacy programming. In 1977, a 
Continuing Education Special Projects System initiated by the Ministry's Continuing 
Education Division provided developmental funds to approximately 200 adult basic 
education projects within community and institutional settings. 1 4 A portion of this funding 
was used to conduct needs assessments, which resulted in the establishment of volunteer 
literacy programs connected to college institutions. Incidentally, Between Us was one of 
the first projects to receive funding. As early as 1979, Audrey Thomas was facilitating tutor 
training workshops in Terrace, East Kootenays, and Kamloops. Today, the 25 volunteer 
programs are funded by the Ministry of Advanced Education, Training and Technology and 
are also eligible for federal funding. These programs are either attached to colleges or 
operate autonomously as registered societies. There is hope for overall developments as the 
Provincial Literacy Advisory Committee's (PLAC) recommendations for expansion of 
existing community-based and college programs "were unanimously supported in the 
Legislature in May, 1990. n1 5 



14 Thomas, A.M. (1983). Adult illiteracy in Canada: A challenge. ( Occasional Paper 42). Ottawa: Canadian 
Commission for UNESCO, p.71. 

15 UNESCO, (1991). Canadian commission for Unesco’s report on the future contributions to literacy in Canada. 
Draft report presented at Unesco's special meeting, September 11-13, 1991, p.29. 
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Alberta 



Alberta's first volunteer literacy program, X-Terminators' Literacy Council, was 
established in 1977 and served the areas of Fort Vermilion and La Crete. 1 6 The members 
of the Fort Vermillion chapter of the Voice of Alberta Native Women and community 
representatives on Advisory Committees to the Adult Education Centres in Fort Vermilion 
and La Crete recognized the need for adult upgrading and approached the local Further 
Education Council for support. 

Between 1977 and 1980, The X-Terminators' Literacy Council was affiliated with 
Laubach Literacy Council and volunteers staffed the council and provided one-to-one 
instruction. By 1980, the Council received funding from Alberta Advanced Education, 
which enabled the Council to hire a coordinator and provide honorariums to the community 
tutors. The Council has evolved into the Reading and Writing Tutoring Project and is a 
permanent outreach program delivered by Fairview College. 

In the last decade, the number of programs has increased to 78. Volunteer literacy 
programs are funded by Alberta Advanced Education, Community Programs Branch and 
sponsored by each community's Further Education Council. 

Saskatchewan 



Since 1976, the community colleges have been the primary agents for the delivery of 
adult basic education. 1 7 They have identified needs within the community and initiated the 
majority of Saskatchewan's 14 volunteer literacy programs. As early as 1973, Prince 
Albert Regional College, subsequently Natonum Community College, offered tutorial 



16 J. Snyder (personal communication, November 1, 1991) 

1 7 Thomas, A.M. Adult illiteracy in Canada: A challenge. (Occasional Paper 42). Ottawa; Canadian Commission 
for UNESCO, p. 75. 





